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LAD 

Eafy in words thy (tile, in fenfe fubiime ; 

’Tis like the ladder in the patriarch’s dream. 

Its foot on earth, its height above the fkies. 

2. Any thing by which one climbs. 

1 hen took {he help to her of a fervant near about her 
hufband, whom fhe knew to be of a hafty ambition ; and 
fuch a one, who wanting true fiifficiency to raife him, would 
make a ladder of any mifchief. Sidney , b. ii. 

I muft climb her window. 

The ladder made of cords. ShakeJ. Two Gent, of Verona. 

Northumberland, thou ladder , by the which 
My coufin Bolingbroke afcends my throne» Sbakef 

Lowlinefs is young ambition’s ladder , 

Whereto the climber upward turns his face. Sbakef. 

3. A gradual rife. 

Endow’d with all thefe accomplifhments, we leave him 
in the full career of fuccels, mounting fall towards the top 
of the ladder ecclefiaftical, which he hath a fair probability 
to reach. Swift. 

Lade. n.f. 

Lade is the mouth of a river, and is derived from the 
Saxon Ia&e, which fignifies a purging or difcharging; there 
being a difcharge of the waters into the fea, or into fome 
greater river. Gib fan's Camden. 

To Lade. v. a. preter. and part, paflive, laded or laden, [from 
Jftasen, Saxon.] It is now commonly written load. 

1. To load; to freight; to burthen. 

And they laded their affes with corn, and departed thence. 

Gen. xlii. 26. 

The experiment which fheweth the weights of feveral bo¬ 
dies in comparifon with water, is of ufe in lading of fhips, 
and {hewing what burthen they will bear. Bacon’s Pb. Rem. 
The veffels, heavy laden , put to fea 
With profp’rous winds ; a woman leads the way. Dryden. 
Though the peripatetick doCtrine does not fatisfy, yet it "is 
as eafy to account for the difficulties he charges on it, as for 
thofe his own hypothecs is laden with. Locke. 

2. [J)la&an, to draw, Saxon.] To heave out; to throw out. 

He chides the fea that funders him from them. 

Saying, he’ll lade it dry to have his way. Sbakef. 

They never let blood ; but lay, if the pot boils too fall 
there is no need of lading out any of the water, but only of 
taking away the fire; and fo they allay all heats of the blood 
by abftinence, ahd cooling herbs. Temple. 

If there be fprings in the date marl, there muft be help to 
lade or pump it out. Mortimer s Hufband. 

Lading- n.f. [from lade.] Weight; burthen. 

Some we made prize, while others burnt and rent 
With their rich lading to the bottom went. Waller. 

The ftorm grows higher and higher, and threatens the 
utter lofs of the {hip : there is but one way to fave it, which 
is, by throwing its rich lading overboard. South's Serm. 

It happened to be foul weather, fo that the mariners caft 
their whole lading overboard to fave themfelves. L'EJlrange. 
Why {hould he fink where nothing feem’d to prefs? 

His lading little, and his ballaft lefs. Swift. 

LADLE. n.f. [jolastole, Saxon, from )?laban; leaugb, Erfe.] 
1. A large fpoon ; a veffel with a long handle, ufed in throw¬ 
ing out any liquid. 

Some ftirr’d the molten ore with ladles great. Fa. Qu. 
When the materials of glafs have been kept long in fufion, 
the mixture cafts up the fuperfluous {alt, which the workmen 
take off with ladles. Boyle. 

A laddie for our filver difh 

Is what I want, is what I wifti. Prior. 

2 > The receptacles of a mill wheel, into which the water falling 
turns it. 

La'dle-ful. n.f. [ladle and/a//.] 

If a footman be going U P with a dilh of foup, let the cook 
with a ladle-ful dribble his livery all the way up ftairs. Sw. 
LADY. n.f. [}?laepi 5 , Saxon.] 

1. A woman of high rank: the title of lady properly belongs 
to the wives of knights, of all degrees above them, and to 
the daughters of earls, and all of higher ranks. 

I am much afraid, my lady, his mother, play d falfe with 
a fmith. Shakefpeare s Merch. of Verona. 

I would thy hufband were dead; I would make thee my 

lad --l your lady. Sir John ? alas, I fhould be a pitiful 
lady. Sbakef. Merry Wives of Wmdfor. 

I am ferry my relation to fo deferving a lady-, fhould e 
arry occafion of her danger and affii&ion. K. Char es. 

2. An illuftrious or eminent woman. 

O foolifii fairy’s fon, what fury mad 
Hath thee incens’d to hafte thy doleful fate ? 

Were it not better I that lady had, _ < (5) 

Than that thou hadft repented it too late r dairy 
I love and hate her ; for {lie’s fair and royal. 

And that fhe hath all courtly parts more exquilite 
Than lady ladies ; winning from each one 
The beft fhe hath, and {he of all compounded 
Out-fells them all. Shah/feare r C y mbel gg 

Before Homer's time this great lady was fcarce heard of. Ral. 


WalUr. 


lag 

May every lady an Evadne prove, 

That {hall divert me from Afpafia’s love. 

_ r Shou I fhun the dangers of the war, 

With fcorn the Trojans wou’d reward my pains 
And their proud ladies with their fweeping trains’ Drvd 
. We find on medals the representations of° ladies , that W 
given occafion to whole volumes on the account onlv nf * 

fare a r . / ' J f a 

Of nil th f t, 1 r Add jf on y on Medals. 

yt aJ1 thele bounds, even from this line to this 

With fliadowy forefts, and with champaigns rich’d 

With plenteous rivers, and wide-fkirted meads 

We make thee lady. Shakefpeare'] Kin, Lear 

. A word of complaifance ufed of women. 

Say, good Csefar, 

That I fome lady trifles have referv’d, 

Immoment toys, things of fuch dignity 

As we greet modern friends withal Sbakef Ant. and Cl 

I hope I may {peak of women without offence to the la¬ 


dies. 


Guardian. 


La'dy-bedstraw. n.f. [Gallium,] It is a plant oftheftel- 
late kind ; the leaves are neither rough nor knappy, and pro¬ 
duced at the joints of the ftalks, five or fix in number, in a 
radiant form : the flower confifts of one leaf, expanded to¬ 
ward the upper part, and divided into feveral fegments; each 
of thefe flowers is fucceeded by two dry feeds. Miller 

La'dy-bird. y 

La'dy-cow. > n.f. A final! red infeft vaginopennous. 
La'dy-fly. 3 

Fly lady-bird , north, fouth, or eaft or weft. 

Fly where the man is found that I love beft. Gay's Paf; 

This lady-fiy I take from off the grafs, 

Whofe fpotted back might fcarlet red furpafs. Cay, 

La'dy-day. n. f [lady and day.] The day on which the an¬ 
nunciation of the bleifed virgin is celebrated. 

La'dy-like. adj. [lady and like.] Soft; delicate; elegant. 

Her tender conftitution did declare. 

Too lady-like a long fatigue to bear. Dry. Hind and Panth. 
La'dy-maNtle. n.f. [Alchimilla.] The leaves are ferrated* 
the cup of the flower is divided into eight fegments, expand¬ 
ed in form of a ftar; the flowers are colle&ed into bunches 
upon the tops of the ftalks; each feed veffel generally con¬ 
tains two feeds. Miller. 

La'dyship. n.f. [from lady.] The title of a lady. 

Madam, he fends your ladyjhip this ring. Shakefpeare. 

If they be nothing but mere ftatefmen, 

Your lady/hip fhall obferve their gravity, 

And their refervednefs, their many cautions. 

Fitting their perfons. Ben]. Johnfon's Catiline. 

I the wronged pen to pleafe, 

Make it my humble thanks exprefs 

Unto your ladyjhip in thefe. Waller. 

’Tis Galla ; let her ladyjhip but peep. Dryden's Juv. 

La'dy’s-slIPPER. n. f. [Calceolus] It hath an anomalous 
flower, confifting of fix diffimilar leaves, four of which are 
placed in form of a crofs, the other two pafs the middle, one 
of which is bifid, and refts on the other, which is fwelling, 
and fhaped like a fnoe; the empalement becomes a fruit, 
open on three fides, to which adhere the valves, pregnant 
with very fmall feeds like duft. Miller. 

La'dy’s-smock. n. f. [Cardamine.] The flower confifts of 
four leaves fucceeded by narrow pods, which when ripe roll 
up, and caft forth their feeds : the leaves for the moft part 
are winged. The firft fort is fometimes ufed in medicine; 
the third fort is a very beautiful plant, continuing a long 
time in flower: they are preferved in botaniclc gardens, and 
fome of them merit a place in fome ftiady part of every cu¬ 
rious garden, for their odd manner of calling forth their 
feeds on the flighted: touch when the pods are ripe. Miller. 

When dazies pied, and violets blue. 

And lady's-fmocks all filver white. 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shakefpeare. 

See here a boy gathering lilies and lady-f nocks , and there a 
girl cropping culverkeys and cowflips, all to make gar¬ 
lands. Walton's Angler 

Lady s-fmocks have fmall ftringy roots that run in the ground, 
and comes up in divers places. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

LAG. adj. [lams, Saxon, long; lagg, Swedilh, the end.J 

1. Coming behind ; falling fhort. 

I could be well content 

> To entertain the lag end of my life , 

With quiet hours. Shakefpeare s Henry V • 

The floweft footed who come lag , fupply the ihow of 
1 Carew s survey• 

reer-ward. . 

I am fome twelve or fourteen moonmines 
Lag of a brother. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

2 . Sluggifh; flow ; tardy. It is retained in Scotland. 

He, poor man, by your firft order died. 

And that a winged Mercury did bear; 

Some tardy, cripple had the countermand, . 

That came too lag to fee him buried. ShakeJ. An j. 

We know your thoughts of us, that laymen are 
Lag fouls, and rubbifh of remaining clay, 
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LAM 

Which heav’n, grown weary of more per-foCt work, 

Set upright with a little puff of breath, 

And bid° us pafs for mem Dryden s Don Sebajltan. 

2. Laft; long delayed. 

Pack to their old play-fellows ; there 1 take 
They may; cum privilege wear away 
The lag end of their lewdnefs, and be laugh d at. bhak* 

Lag. n.f 

1. The loweft clafs ; the rump ; the fag end. 

The reft of your foes, O gods, the fenators of Athens, 
together with the common lag of people, what is amifs in 
them, make fuitable for deftriiefion. Sbakef. Tim. of Athens. 

2. Pie that comes laft, or hangs behind. 

The laft, the lag of all the race. Dryd. Virg. /Ends. 
What makes my ram the lag of all the flock. Pope. 
To Lag. v. n. 

1. To loiter; to move flowly. 

She pafs’d, with fear and fury wild ; 

The nurfe went lagging after with the child. Dryden. 

The remnant of his days he fafely paft. 

Nor found they lagg'd too flow, nor flow’d too faft. Prior. 

2. To ftay behind; not to come in. 

Behind her far away a dwarf did lag. Fairy fjueen. 

I fhall not lag behind, rior err 
The way, thou leading. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. x. 

The knight himfelf did after ride; 

Leading Crowdero by his fide, 

And tow’d him, if he lagg'd behind, 

Like boat againft the tide and wind. Hud. p. i. c. 3. 

If he finds a fairy lag in light, 

He drives the wretch before, and lafhes into night. Dryd. 

She hourly prefs’d for fomething new; 

Ideas came into her mihd 

So faft, his leffons lagg'd behind. Swift. 

La'Cger. n.f. [from lag.] A loiterer; an idler; One that 
loiters behind. 

La'ical. adj. [laique, French; laicus, Latin; Acf©-\] Belong¬ 
ing to the laity, or people as diftinct from the clergy; 

In all ages the clerical will flatter as well as the laical. 

Camden. 

Laid. Preterite participle of lay. 

Money laid up for the relief of widows and fatherlefs chil¬ 
dren. 2 Mac. iii. 10. 

A fcheme which was writ fome years fince, and laid by 
to be ready on a fit occafion. Swift. 

Lain. Preterite participle of lye. 

Ma^ feeth two angels in white, fitting, the one at the 
head, and the other at the feet, where the body of Jefus 

ha l*«- John xx. 12. 

1 he parcels had lain by, before they were opened, be¬ 
tween four and five years. Boyle. 

Lair. n.f. [ lai , in French, fignifies a wild few, or a foreft : 
the derivation is eafy in either fenfe ; or from leger , Dutch.] 
The couch of a boar, or wild beaft. ’ J 

Out of the ground uprofe. 

As from his lair , the wild beaft, where he wons 
In foreft wild, in thicket, brake or den. Milton's P Loft 
But range the foreft, by the filver fide ' J ’ 

Of feme cool ftream, where nature fhall provide 
Green grafs and fatt’ning clover for your fare. 

And moffy caverns for your noon-tide lair. Dryd. Virr. 

L c IRD; m ,^ a P 0]lb3 Saxon -J The lord of a manor in the 
bcottifh dialed!. 

Shrive but their title, and their moneys poize 
A Wand twenty pence pronounc’d with noife. 

When conirru d but for a plain yeoman p-o 

pente ’ and vvdl f °- cw ^- 

1. The people, as diftinguifhed from the clergy. 

, a ;.GJ' U> r ble is . a ver y g° od uG'antl an IiumMc 

laily too, fince humility is a virtue that equally adorns every 

*. Lieflate oL laymtf ' ° f ‘ ^ M “’‘~ 

ord C :“ s fe ° f thiS depriVad 7, a T laity, 
Lakk. n.fgW, French ; heus, Latin.] jf ‘ S Parer * m - 
1. A large diftuilon of inland water. 

He adds the running fprings and ftandino- lakes 

,. Sinah'^m tfitr. 8 ^ O*. 

3- A middle colour, betwixt ultramarine and 
, it is rather fweet than harfh. vermilion, yet 

IAMB, n.f [lamb, Gothick and Saxon.] Dryden. 

A r he young of a fhcepr J 

v J r Em young; but fomething 


LAM 


Lambkin, n.f. [from 1 'amb.] A little lamfi. 

’Twixt them both they llbt a lambkin left, 

when lambs fail’d, the old Bleeps Jives 


And 


they 


reft. 


Hubberd's Ta e; 


Pan, thou god of fhepherds all, 

Which of our tender lambkins takeft, keep. Spen]~. PaJL 
Clean as young lambkins , or the goofe’s down, 

And like the goldfinch in her Sunday gown. Gay . 

Lambative. adj. [from lambo, to lick.] Taken by licking. 
In affedlions both of lungs and weazon, phyficians make 
ufe of fyrups, and lambative medicines. Brown's Veil. Errors. 
Lam'bative. n.f. A medicine taken by licking with the 
tongue. 

I ftitch’d up the wound, and applied aftringents, with 
comprefs and retentive bandage, then put him into bed, and 
let him blood in the arm, advifing a lambative , to be taken 
as neceffity fliould require. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Lambs-wool. n.f. [lamb and wool.] Ale mixed with the pulp 
of roafted apples. , 

A cup of lambs-wool they drank to him there. 

Song of the King and the Miller. 
La'mbent. adj. [lambens, Lat.J Playing about; gliding over 
without harm. 

From young lulus head 
A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. Dryd. /Ends. 

His brows thick fogs, inftead of glories, grace. 

And lambent dulnefs played around his face. Dryden. 

LamdoFdal. ?ii f. [A and sib'&’.J Having the form of 
the letter lamda or A. 

.The courfe of the longitudinal finus down through the 
middle of it, makes it advifeable to trapan at the lower part 
of the os parietale, or at leaft upon the lamdoulal fu- 

t fsTn • Sharp's Surgery. 

LAME, adj. [laam, lama, Saxon; lam , Dutch.] 

1. Crippled ; difabled in the limbs. 

Who reproves the lame , muft go upright. Daniel. 

A greyhound, of a moufe colour, lame of one leo-, belongs 
t ? T a 1 ]ad 7 - Arbiith. and Pope's Mart. ScrTb. 

2. Hobbling; not fmooth: alluding to the feet of a verfe. 

Our authors write. 

Whether in profe, or verfe, ’tis all the fame; 

. ^ he P r ofe is fuftian, arid the numbers lame. ’ Dry Perf 

3. Imperfedl; unfatisfaclory. 

Shrubs are formed into fundry fhapes, by mouldino- 
them within, and cutting them without; but they are but 
lame things, being too fmall to keep figure. Bacon 

Swift, who could neither fly nor hide. 

Came fneaking to the chariot fide ; * 

And offer’d many a lame excufe. 

He never meant the leaft ahufe* Lw : ft 

T cripple E " V '“' [fr ° m tl>e ad j eaive -J To lame; to 

! n fTil >ear< ? ° f fu f h another encounter, which lames re- 
poit to follow it, and undoes defeription to do it. ShakeJ. 

The fon and heir ' J * 

Affronted once a cock of noble kind. 

And either lam'd his legs, or (truck him blind. Drvd 

confer ?P “ £ ° le * the Child fa "> and lame !t , nc ycr 

L plates? ATED ‘ Latin.] Covered with 

7 he lamellated antenn* of fome infects are furprifinely 
beautiful, when viewed through a microlcope D f -hll 

Lame ly, adj. [from lame.] P 

1 ' without natural force or activity 

StTt ""'” s V- » •• 

lamely, P malwes ihlft to S° upon it, though 

2 . ^Imperfeaiy ; without a full or complete 7 Z 

Look not ev’ry lineament to fee. 

Some will be caft in (hades, and fome will be l 

bo lamely diav/n, you fcarcely know ’tis fhe D ; C 
La'meness. n.f. [from lame.] 7 Dryden.) 

U 1 h Vlfki ?f / C / ip ? Ie; lofs or inabi % of limbs 

Let blindnefs, lamenefs come ; are legs and eves 
V-T* , Value to fo . gmat a prize ? 

Digby to Pope. 

the lamne fi of 

ter of thefe fufficient to effect 


Hnrl hi ti 1 UOOms to b,ced to day, 

Had he thy knowledge would he fkip and play ? 

’ E>pica!ly, the Saviour of the wor'd ^ ^ * 

woi'd 0 ? L “ mb 0f Gcd t!uU <akcft' 
v\01 id, have mercy upon us. 


aw; 


ay 


Lamenefs kept me at home 
2. Imperfection; weaknefs. 

If the ftory move, or 
with his performance, either of "thefe" 


' Macbeth. 
Pope . 


the fins of the 
Common Prayer. 


The night has h^uA?yXre S ™r- 

And chimneys were blown down • and « .k r 
Lamentings heard i’ th’ air ri-r • ancl > as they fay, 

Ye (hall weep ahd of SM. 

Jeremiah lamented for Jofiah and'jl ri ‘ '' e - i ° 1Ce ' J° h ”- 
Women fpake of Jcfiah in theh 

• A Uw 071 . 
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